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government officials, child and family advocates, and analysts, this book is 
intended as a user-friendly guide to address a range of issues about the 
construction, development, and use of such budgets. The guide reviews 
existing family and children's budgets and list resources for developing 
similar policy and decision-making tools. The major sections of the guide 
are: (1) "Starting Points," describing family and children's budgets and 

their role within a larger tool kit; (2) "The Developmental Nature of Family 
and Children's Budgets," including budgeting by program inventory, function, 
and result; (3) "How Do You Build a Family and Children's Budget?," including 
deciding what to include and exclude and the importance of community 
investments; (4) "Data Challenges in Building a Family and Children's 
Budget," focusing on geographic and time boundaries, expenditures, private- 
and public-sector funding, expenditures, revenue, inflation and population 
growth, and software; (5) "What Do You Do With a Family and Children's 
Budget?"; (6) "Issues and Lessons, including the role of advocacy 
organizations and common mistakes; and (7) "Who's Done It?" highlighting 
counties and states that have produced children's budgets regularly. 
Appendices include a partial inventory of budget documents, and examples of 
formats in state and local family and children's budgets. Contains 32 
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PREFACE 

Public financing for education and an array of other children's services has become a topic of 
significant interest and political concern. Growing skepticism among a critical mass of 
American voters and taxpayers has fueled doubts about the ability of government to solve 
problems and provide basic supports and services that enhance the quality of life in their 
communities. Many believe government is too big, that it's too expensive, and that it doesn't 
work very well. 

Despite steadily increasing public expenditures for health, education, welfare, human 
services, and public safety over the past two decades, seemingly intractable problems persist. 
Nearly a quarter of the children in the U S. are poor and live in families and communities that 
are unable to meet their basic needs. Schools have become . increasingly expensive, but 
student achievement has not matched the rising costs and dropout rates remain unacceptably 
high. Health care costs continue to go up, yet many Americans can't get the services they 
need, and with each passing year their health care dollars buy less. Criminal justice demands 
a dramatically increasing share of public dollars — for police officers, judges, and jails — but 
neighborhood streets don't seem any safer. 

Voters have spoken clearly. They want more for their money — more and better 
services, yes, but also balanced budgets and cuts in income and property taxes;. After more 
than a decade of chronic deficits, they want government at all levels to operate more 
effectively find efficiently. They don't want to dismantle government, but rather they want 
government to meet vital public needs and make a more visible difference in their lives. 

Elected officials find other policy makers have responded to public concern and 
dissatisfaction byTocusing more explicitly on the results of the programs and initiatives that 
they develop and fund. Reformers have sought to redefine the missions of public programs 
and agencies, to modify how. services are delivered, to measure how well government 
programs and agencies are performing, and to feed information about performance back into 
planning, budgeting, management, and accountability systems. While the federal 
government's National Performance Review and its initiatives to "reinvent government" 
may be the most prominent examples of this focus on results, there are countless other efforts , 
at the state and local levels that span the divisions of ideology, political party, and the 
executive and legislative branches of government. 

Focusing on results is particularly important for programs and policies serving children 
and their families. The future well-being of the nation is obviously tied to children's healthy 
development. Yet policy makers and citizens alike may be inclined to reduce their 
commitment to critical supports and services without strong evidence that these investments; 
yield results that society cares about, such as healthy children, children succeeding in school, 
strong families, and safe homes and neighborhoods. ; 

Unfortunately, many of the efforts to implement a results framework — for public 
programs generally, as well as those targeted to children and their families — have been 
marred by confusion about terms and basic definitions, insufficient political understanding 
and support, the difficulty of identifying appropriate results and performance measures, and 
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the challenges of overhauling existing planning, budgeting, and management systems. 
Policy makers trying to implement results-based systems have enthusiastically set out in 
many different directions, but often without a particular destination or a map to help them 
get there. 

The Finance Project, established by a consortium of national foundations, conducts an, 
ambitious agenda of policy research and development activities to improve the effectiveness, 
efficiency, and equity of public financing for education and other children's services. Among 
these efforts, is assisting with the important work of achieving and measuring important 
outcomes for children, their families, and the communities in which they live. To guide its 
work in this area. The Finance Project created a Working Group on Results-Based Planning, 
Budgeting, Management, and Accountability Systems. 

Under the direction of the working group, a Strategy Map for Results-Based Budgeting was 
designed as a road map for those desiring to incorporate results in their planning and 
budgeting systems. The Strategy Map defines results, indicators, and performance measures 
and offers a framework for choosing them. It describes the products and competencies 
required for designing and putting into place a results-oriented budgeting system and 
discusses lessons from existing initiatives to define, measure, and achieve results. It suggests 
how to build political and community support, how to reallocate resources and tie them to 
results, how to integrate results-based budgeting into an existing budgeting process, and 
how to avoid common pitfalls. It serves as a framework for a series of papers and tool kits 
under development by The Finance Project. These tools for creating results-based planning 
and budgeting systems include a guide to results and indicators, a guide to performance 
measures, a tool kit on children s budgets, and a paper presenting a cost-of-failure/ cost-of- 
bad-results prototype and analysis. 

This paper, A Guide to Developing and Using Family and Children's Budgets, is one of the 
tools that the Strategy Map spawned. It is intended as a user-friendly guide to address a 
range of issues about the construction, development, and use of child and family budgets — 
documents that summarize spending for children and their families for a nation, state, 
county, city, or community. In simple terms, family and children's budgets can help us get 
better results for children and families by helping us to be businesslike in our work to 
improve the conditions of children and their families. They provide us with a picture of how 
resources are now being used: How much is spent, by whom, for what? And they can help 
us to answer more complex questions: Are, children receiving their fair share of revenue 
growth? In times of cuts, are they protected more or less than other parts of the budget? 
How does our spending for children's services compare to other similar jurisdictions? What 
investments will produce the greatest future benefits for child and family well-being? No 
business would make investment decisions without such a picture. No community trying to 
do a better job of helping children to develop and thrive should do less. 

This paper offers both a review of existing family and children's budgets and a list of 
resources to aid in the development of similar policy and decision-making tools. It is 
directed to officials inside government as well as advocates and outside analysts working to 
create family and children's budgets at the state and local levels. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

A family and children's budget is a document that summarizes spending for children and 
their families for a nation, state, county, city or community. This paper is about the 
development and use of family arid children's budgets. 

Why create a family and children's budget? In simple terms, family and children's 
budgets can help us get better results for children and fa mili es. If we are serious about the 
well-being of children, then we will be businesslike in our work to improve the conditions of 
children and their families. We will begin to think about the kinds of investments necessary 
to produce better results for children and families. And we will begin to build and use the 
decision-making tools necessary to do this well. Most basic among those tools is a picture of 
how resources are now being used: How much is spent, by whom, for what? No business 
would make investment decisions without such a picture. No community trying to do a 
better job of helping children to develop and thrive should do less. 

Making sense of spending for children and families is no easy task. L Spending for 
children and families is spread across different levels of government (e.g., federal, state, 
county, city, town, school district), across many agencies within each level, and across public 
and private sectors. It involves dozens of funding sources, paying for hundreds of different 
programs. And while this system does a good job of meeting the needs of some children, it 
misses others badly. This fragmented system of funding reflects a more profound 
fragmentation of services, based on categories of children, categories of service, and a 
division of responsibility between funders accumulated from years of political deals, more 
than any sensible way to pay for and provide service. 

A family and children's budget is a policy tool that can help unravel this complex 
system, understand how services are now provided and funded, and make better decisions 
about how to use our limited resources to advance the well-being of children and families. A 
family and children's budget can help answer seemingly simple questions like: How much is 
spent, for what service, by what agencies? How much are costs increasing or decreasing? 
How are spending priorities changing over time? And also more complex questions like: Are 
children receiving their fair share of revenue growth? In times of cuts, are they protected 
more or less than other parts of the budget? How does our spending for children's services 
compare to other similar jurisdictions? Are we using our resources efficiently? What 
investments will produce the greatest future benefits for child and family well-being and 
reduced cost of remediation? 

In total, we are spending a lot of money on children and families. And a large 
percentage of that spending is for remediating problems after they occur, not in investing.in 
the healthy development of children and families necessary to prevent or reduce these 
problems. This means, in simple terms, that we ; are almost certainly paying more for 
remediation than we would if we approached the well-being of children as a matter of 
investment. There is a growing consensus, if not yet a fully conclusive body of evidence, that 
substantive investments in child development, family support, and prevention is not only 



good social policy but good fiscal policy as well. Family and childrens budgets can help us 
understand our choices and act on our investment opportunities. 

A surprisingly large number of states and localities have created different forms of 
family and children’s budgets in the last 20 years. We identified over 30 states, counties, and 
cities that have, at one time or another, produced such a document. (See Appendix A. 1 ) Such 
tools are gaining attention and importance in work on child and family well-being at the state 
and local levels across the country. 

The sections which follow address a range of issues about the development and use of 
such tools, share examples from family and children’s budgets that have been produced, and 
offer what we hope will be practical advice to those considering investing time and energy in 
this complex but important work. 

II. STARTING POINTS 

Before tackling the tough questions about how to construct a family and children’s budget, 
let’s cover some basics: What is a family and children's budget? Why produce one? How does 
such a document fit with the larger set of tools necessary to support work on improving 
results for children and families? 

A. What is a Family and Children's Budget? 

Perhaps surprisingly, there is not a simple answer to this simple question. Family and 
children's budgets have taken different forms in different places, covered different territory, 
and served different purposes. This is as it should be. Our social and political institutions 
are too complex for any single version of a family and children's budget to be universally 
applicable. But there are a few basics about creating family and children's budgets that tie 
together different efforts, and some lessons that can be gleaned from the last dozen or so 
years of work. 

First, a family and children's budget is a supplement to — not a substitute for— existing 
budget documents. Family and children's budgets add to the set of tools used in the budget 
decision-making process. They allow us to see in one place a broad array of spending (up to 
and including all federal, state, local, and private sector spending) for children and families. 
They can help make sense of our spending for children and families. And, perhaps most 
importantly, they can be used to steer our strategic use of fiscal and other resources to 
improve results 2 for children and families over the long term. 

Second/family and children’s budgets are developmental efforts. They tend to start out 
as simple inventories of spending for family and child programs by one level of government, 
for one or two years. These first efforts usually include only the most basic analysis, showing 
the proportion of total spending by agency and type of service. Over time, such budgets can 
grow to include spending from both public and private sectors, and from multiple levels of 
government, with enough data for presentation of historical spending baselines. They can 



1 Additions and corrections to this list are welcome. 

2 See the definition of "result" in the next section. 
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become documents that contain more sophisticated analyses of trends in spending, of 
spending across agencies for similar functions, and of the cost-effectiveness of investments in 
prevention. (Section m below offers a developmental typology for family and children's 
budgets, which reflects this progression in content, structure, and utility!) , 

The developmental nature of this work is important in managing expectations. A 
useful family and children's budget can be created in one year. But it takes more than one 
year for the budget to become a sophisticated decision-making tool. Public -policy-makers 
should set realistic expectations for first-year family and children's budgets, and press for 
continued improvement in future budget cycles. 

What a family and children's budget is not is also important. It is not a panacea . The 
mere production of a family and children’s budget will not, by itself, change anything, the 
document must be conceived and developed as a part of the budget process, with 
information and analyses that are useful to decision-makers . 

A family and children's budget is not an accounting tool . It cannot and should not 
displace the detailed, down-to-the-last-penny budget documents used for appropriation of 
public funds. It cannot; and should not, substitute for the fiscal-control functions of 
traditional line-item budgets that are necessary for basic financial accountability. Family and 
children's budgets should help identify the big-picture, not the little-picture, choices about 
investment and spending. 

And finally, it is not a place to give credit for every last contribution to the well-being of 
children and families. Creating a useful family and children's budget document will require 
decisions about what is included and what is not included, and this may conflict with the 
impulse to "give credit." The principal purpose of the document is utility for decision- 
making, and other purposes which diminish this utility should be kept at bay. 

Simply put, a family and children's budget is an analytic, policy, and, yes, political tool 
that can support serious work to improve results for children and families. 

B. Why Bother with a Family and Children's Budget? 

While there is growing interest in family and children's budgets, producing one can be a lot 
of work. Are they worth it? We touched on some of the reasons for producing a family and 
children's budget in the introduction, but here is a quick summary of pros and cons. 
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TO CREATE, OR NOT TO CREATE, A FAMILY AND CHILDREN'S BUDGET 

Arguments in Favor 

Better Decisions, Better Results : A family and children's budget could lead to more informed (and 
maybe better) decisions about financing family and children's services and supports. This, in turn, 
could lead to more effective use of resources and better results for children and families. 

Improved Coordination and Efficiency : With better information about common services and functions, 
a family and children's budget can help make better sense of spending within and across service 
systems, and perhaps lead to more coordinated and more efficient delivery of service. 

A Shift Toward Prevention Investments : Better information about the financial (and political) stakes of 
investing, or failing to invest, in children and families can help make the case for a shift to an 
investment approach to family and children spending; Investment in prevention could help reduce 
long-term costs of remediating bad results. 

Support for Building Partnerships : A family and children's budget can provide better information 
about the many players, across and within state and local boundaries, involved in family and 
children's services. A family and children's budget can help identify shared policy and financial 
interests, support existing partnerships, and help build new ones. 

More Effective Advocacy : A family and children's budget can serve to educate decision-makers, the 
media, and the general public about issues of child and family well-being. It can make the budget 
process more accessible, and advocacy for children and families more effective. 

Arguments Against 

It's a lot of work . Family and children's budgets may not require much in the way of new spending for 
staff, but they will add to the workload of people already in the system . 3 

Data are often hard to get . And even when obtained, data are often not comparable across systems or 
jurisdictions or levels of government. 

It is difficult to define boundaries between what should be included and what should be left out. 
Everything can be considered "related to families and children" by some definition. 

It might embarrass someone . A family and children's budget might touch a nerve or two. It may show 
where we are spending too much, as well as too little. It may show where we are spending money 
for the same things in different organizations. It may show one jurisdiction's efforts as inadequate 
compared to another. 

And what's so special about children (anyway)? Why not have an elders budget, or a middle-age 
budget? Why children ? 4 



3 In Oklahoma, a half-time position was devoted to development of the first children's budget. In subsequent cycles, 
the workload was closer to 1/4 time. This did not account for the time of agency personnel who gathered and 
submitted the data used in the budget. According to Grace Kelley, "If the children's budget were to become the 
document/ process it could be, a full-time person would be needed." In addition to direct staff workload, San Diego 

and Los Angeles both spent time and money on surveys of private-sector spending. 

4 There is growing interest in using the concepts of results accountability To improve the well-being of elders, the 
disabled, and other populations. Results-based accountability is about the well-being of populations. An "Elders" 
budget could certainly be part of that work, but that's another report. 
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So where do we come out on this? As you might suspect, we here at The Finance Project 
think that producing a family and children's budget is a splendid idea, providing that: 

• It is part of a larger tool kit to improve results for children and families. 

• It is a multi-year undertaking, not a one-shot deal. 

• It eventually gets past a Stage I budget to include analyses by function and by result, 

across public and private sectors, and beyond a single level of government and a 
single year. 

C. Family and Children's Budgets as Part of a Larger Tool Kit 

If family and children's budgets are to make any difference, they must be conceived, 
constructed, and used as part of a larger tool kit and, indeed, as part of a larger strategy to 
improve results. As isolated documents, they are of limited use. And if they somehow 
become an end in themselves, they are likely to be a short-lived document of limited use. A 
Strategy Map for Results-Based Budgeting offers a picture of five essential tools for improving 
results: . 

• A Results and Indicators List that reflects the conditions of well-being we want for 

children and families and how we would recognize these conditions in measurable 
terms. .. . \ / 

• An Indicators Report that shows how we are doing on the indicators of child and 

family well-being. 

• A Family and Children's Budget that shows how resources are used for children and 

families. ' / 

• A Cost of Bad Results Report that shows the costs associated with not getting the 

results we want for children and families (and that provides the financial base for 
considering potential savings which might be achieved by investing in child and 
family well-being). 

• A "What Works" Compendium that makes accessible the successes of others in 

improving the measurable well-being of children and families. 

Creating each of these tools is a developmental effort in its own right. But they can be 
used together to support a more coherent process for choosing a course of action and 
aligning the use of resources to support that course. 

Other tools figure in this work as well. In addition to the tools listed in the Strategy 
Map paper, other tools might include performance measurement documents which show^ 
how well agencies and their programs deliver service and work to improve the well-being of 
their client populations ("client results"). Others argue for a range of additional tools 
necessary -to create the "capacity" for changing service systems for children and families. 
These might include new contracting and program monitoring processes geared to achieving 
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client results; worker-based data systems that support work with children and families across 
service systems; and tools to support public education and leadership development. 

The full development of such a tool set is clearly a multi-year undertaking which some 
might find daunting. In truth, we have so badly neglected these basic tools for so long that 
we have some catching up to do. Some have found a family and childrens budget a good 
place to start because it helps create the partnerships necessary to do this other work. It 
brings together people around a tangible project in which all have a common interest. The 
work of creating and using new decision-making tools is, however, parallel and not 
sequential work. It is not necessary to finish one before going on to another. The Strategy 
Map paper offers ideas about how to approach the parallel development of these products 
and processes. 

D. Choosing a Common Language (one more time!) 

As we get deeper into this business of family and children's budgets, we will be talking more 
and more about results-based stuff: results-based budgeting/ family and children's budgets 
by "result," etc. What do we mean by "result?" Answering this question requires that we 
address certain conventions of language that can help us communicate more clearly about 
this complex work. 

There is an astounding lack of discipline in the use of language in the current work on 
child and family well-being. It is quite common to find people working on these problems 
who are using the same terms in different, sometimes contradictory, ways, and then 
wondering why they aren't making any progress. 

The following definitions help keep three critical ideas separate, and allow us to 
communicate more clearly. These are the same definitions used in earlier work about results- 
based budgeting and decision-making. 

Result (or outcome) 5 : A "result" is a bottom-line condition of well-being for children, 
adults, families, or communities. Results are matters of common sense, above and beyond 
the jargon of bureaucracy. They are about the fundamental interests of citizens and the 
fundamental purposes of governments and private institutions. Results are not "owned" by 
any single agency or system. By definition, they cross over agency and program lines. 
Results are things such as: children born healthy, children ready for school children 
succeeding in school, young people avoiding trouble, stable and self-sufficient families, and 
safe and supportive communities. 

Indicator (or benchmark) : An "indicator" is a measure, for which we have data, that 
helps quantify the achievement of a desired result. Indicators help answer the question: 
"How would we know a result if we achieved it?" Rates of full immunization help quantify 
the result, "Healthy Children." Reading scores, math scores, and high school graduation rates 



5 In some parts of the country, the term "outcome" has taken on a political meaning very different from the way in 
which we use the term here. We use "outcome" and "result" interchangeably to describe conditions of well-being for 
children families and communities (such as healthy children, stable families, and safe communities). This use of the 
term "outcome" stands in contrast to its use in debates about outcome-based education where it is used to describe 
approaches to measuring and demonstrating a student's knowledge and skills. 
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